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ABSTRACT 

In view of til^e large post-secondary enrollments of 
two-year colleges, and the heavy enrollment of students from low and 
inodetate inco^ae' 'f?i^»ilies^, their participation in institutionally 
adiniriistered federal financial assistance^ programs appears 
dls"p.tpportionat^y lowr The application^ sl:ate allotment^ and 
allbcation procedures do npt inherently militate against pxogrammatic 
participation!! by two-year/ijis^titutions^ bat^mkny community Colleges, 
simply do not apply for fiinSs. F.urthermor^ir^ two-year. j.iistiiution~s 
particigating in the campusH^'S's^d progx^s ar^^probably not ~ 
requesting funds commensurate with t.he actual-needs of thei-r- 
slyidents. For comparison purposes,,, this paper preseSt^^an 6'stimate of 
the distribution of funds under the n:ew Basic Educational JDpportunity^ 
^Jf-ant Program which promises direct aid tQ students*^ with figures for 
the actual federal allocations for institutiolially administered 
iinancial assistance programs CS upple'mental Educational Oppof trunity 
^Gr^ajitSr^o liege Work-Study^ Program^ and- National Direct Student^^ , 
loans) . At full funding of all eligible undergraduates^ students in^ 
public two-year institutions should receive-relatively more funds in 
tHe Basic Education;al Opportunity Grant Prxxgram (27 percent) t^han 
they receive thorough the three campus-based programs* ^'IS-pexcQ'^t) . 
(Author/MJK) * " . < _ • - '^3^^/ 
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Summary and findings . 

This^aper examines the distribution of federal funds to postsecondary 
education institutions under three United States Office of Education 
student assistance programs — Supplemental Educiational Opportunity 
Grants (SEOG), College Work-Study' Program (CWS), and National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL)--concentrat i ng on the participation of two-year 
"colleges in these programs. 

Allocations for the academic year 1974-^5 show that public i.n- 
stitutions re'ceived nearly 60 percent of total funds under the three 
programs and private nonprofit institutions received 33 percent. Pro- 
prietary schools accounted for the remaining 6 or 7. percent. About 77 
''percent of all funds went to four-yeaV institutions (public and pri-^ 
vate), compare'd with less -than 16 percent for two-year schools {pub- 
I ic, and private) , 

Two-year institutions received 17 perceQt of 1974-75 allocations 
under Supplemental Ed^jcat iona rOppqrtun i ty Grants, 10 percent under 
National Di rect'* Student Loans, and 21 percent under College Work-Study 
This pattern and the overall percent of funds— approximately 16 per;^ 
cent--recei ved by two-year institutions have remained virtually up- 
changed sin6e 1971-72. 

The two-year colleges' relative participation in these "campus- 
based" (or i nsti tut ronal 1 y administered) programs appears dispropor- 
tionately low in view of the number of accredited two-year colleges 
(1, 1 41), their share of postsecondary enrollments (over 25 percent of 
total fuH-time equivalent), and their heavy enrollment of students 
from low- and moderate- i ncome families (approximately 55 percent of 
all first-time, full-time freshmen from famlj ies with incomes of less 
than $I0,'000). Even after considering the lower costs of attendance 
at two-year colleges, prel'imi nary "estimates indicate that 20 to'25 

r . ^ ... 
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percent of all student financial need for full-time students in higher 
education is 'in two-^year institutions. 

cTo^ identify factors that might hamper participation by two-year 
institutions and their students, the paper analyzes the application, 
state allotment, and institutional ^al location procedures that charac- 
terize the campus-based programs. The basic finding is that these pro- 
cedures do not inherently mi-litate against participation by any par- . 
ticular sector of postsecon^lary. education (except perhaps proprietary 
institutions to some degree).. Neither the Office of Education panel 
process by which institutional 'requests are reviewed and adjusted nor 
the statutory state allotment formulas explains the apparent relative - 
underfuhding of community colleges in campus-based federal student 
aid programs. , 

Instead, the explanation seems to rest with the community col-* 
leges themselves. Many two-year institutions simply do not apply for 
one or more of the programs. For 1974^75, ofall the accredited tWo-* 
year colleges, approximately 220 di<^ not f i le*app I i editions for Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grants; nearly 500 failed to apply 
for National Direct Student Loans; and 140 did not request College 
Work-Study funds. There'may be several .reasons for such nonpart i ci pa- 
tion — lack of matching funds required for federal programs (or legal 
constraints on such use of 'local funds), a reluctance to* take on loan 
collections in the case of NDSL, administrative understaf f i ng. i n com- 
munity colleges, Iac4< of professionalism, and sometimes lack of per- 
ception of student financial needs. Even when tuition charges are zero 
or very^ lo\*, the student still must finance other costs associated 
with attending college — room and board or expenses related to commut- 
ing, books and supplies, and incidental costs. Because of their long 
tradition of low student charges, some communi^ty col leges may tend to 
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' thij^k that studen^f aid is not their concern, but rather something fpr 
'higher priced four-year institutions to worry 'about . But their stu- . 
dents do haVe substantial needs and in too, many cases are effectively 
deliied poteatial opportunities for federal assistance simply because 
of the i nsti tutioq-^sc fai I ure fo apply for ah al lotmeVit of funds. 

FurtheVmore, fhose two-year institutions that do part i c i pate in 
the campus-based programs may not be - request i ng as much money as they 

^ should because of the underestimation^ of the actual costs of atterid- 
ance, particu larly for commuting studehts. Two-year institutions par- 
ticipating 'in the campus-based programs are probabl-y not ^request i ng 
funds cQmmensurate with the actual needs of their students. 

Finally, for comparison purposes, this paper presents an estimate 
of' the distribution of funds 'under the new Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program by type and control of i nst i tut i^on. In contrast 
to the campus-based programs, in which the number of students eligible 
to receive assi'stance depends in large measure on the funds allocated 
to individual institutions, the Basic Grant program promjses to aid 
eligible students regardless of where they live or* attend college. The 

results show'that two-year public institutions are likely to account 

ft 

for more funds under the Basic Grant program than under the campus- 
based programs. At full fundirvg of all eligible undergraduates, part 
time and full time, students in public two-year institutions should 
receive relatively more funds in the B^sic Grant program (27 percent 
o^ the totaliAthan they receive at present in the campus-based pro- 
grams (13 percent of the total). 
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Introduction * 

Aid to students is now the pri'ncipal mechani sm^of federal support for 
postseOTndary education. »Nearly 9p percent of Un ite^^ States Office of 
Education, spending for postsecondary education — and approximately 
^three-foui^-ths of the total federal investment <i||thls field (-excluding 
research)— -is in the form of student assistance. The Office of Educa- 
tion's expenditures for student aid are concentrated in^: (I) the ^ 
three "campus-based" or i nst i tut iona I I y admi n i stered student aid pro- 
grams — Supplemental Educational CJppprtunify Grants (SEOG), College 
Work-Study (CWS), National Direct Student Loans *(NDSL) ; C2) aid-^is- , 
tributed directly to students — Basiq Educational Opportunity Grants 
(BEOG);;and (3) the Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP). Still 
other major sources of student support ex i st- quts'i de the Office of 

Educati'iOn — the G/l Bill, Social Security education benefits, the Law 

i 

Enforcement Education Program, the Bureau of I ndian A^ai rs' Higher 
Education Program, and health professions' -student assistance.. 

This analysis focuses on the Office of Education's campus-based 
programs— SEOG, CWS, NDSL.\ln particular, it examines the distribution 
of funds under these' prograjpns among ej i fferi ng ' types of institutions. 
Such distribution ■ is critical in determin^ing whidi students wilj bave 
an opportunity to receive federal benefits under these programs. Un- 
like, the recently enacted Basic Educat iona'l Opportunity Grant Pro- 
gram, which .promises to aid eligible students ^ regard I ess of where they 
live or attend college, the number pf students eligible to receive as- 
sistance under SEOG, CWS, and NDSL depends in large measure on the 
funds allocated to individual institutions. 

This ana^lysis was prompted by th^ concern of junior and community 
colleges that their share of funds under the campus-based programs . 
was inordinately low considering the number of .two-year colleges. 
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their share of total postsecondary enrollments, and their heavy en- 
ro^llrtTent of students from low- and moderate- i ncome families. The'- 
question arises: Are there features of the applica4"ion and state and 
instituti'onal allocation process that hamper participation by two- 
year institutions and their students in these programs? 
xc^^^^^^y^ description of federal allocations f or • the. ^cademi c year 1*974- 
75 will set the background for a discussion of I'his process and *its 
possible effects on two-year colleges relative to other types of in- 
stitutions. The paper wi I I also present* a conopar i-sV)n l^etween the dis- 
tribution of funds under the campus-based programs an^;! an estimated 
distribution of Basic Educational Opportunity Grants to ^tuderjts at 
differing types of institutions: 



Allocations fol^ 1974-75 ^ 

Table I presents'the actual federal allocations for each^cam'pus-based 
program and the combined fbtal for all programs for the academic year 
1974-75. ' \" ' * ^ \ 

As« Table I indicates, of the $766 milTlon appropriated f.or use 
in th^ academic year 1974-^5, publtc higher e'ducation institutions 
received nearly 6(/ percent of the totaTfunds and pnvate nonprofit 
.institutions received 33 percent"^ ProjSrietary schoots accounted for 
the remaini-ng 6 to 7 percent. Excluding the proprietary and pu]5l ic 
vocat iona l-*-techn i ca r. c^tegor i es, about '77 percent of all^ funds went 



to four-yean institutions (public and private ), ^conj^ared with less 
than '16 percent for *two-year ^school s (public and private). 



I. Funds for these allocations were appropriated in December 1973 as 
part of the fiscal 1974 Labor-HEW Appropr i at i'ons.Bi I I and were allo- 
cated to if^sti tfjtions in late spring. 1974 for expenditure in the aca- 
demic year 1974-75 (fiscal 1975). Tbus these progr"ams are forward, 
funded by one y4i^r. , 
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By t'ndividual program— SEOG, CWS, and NDSL— the picture is much 
the same. Public and private four-year institutions predominate in 
each'; Private' four-yea'r institutions fare especially well under the 
NDSL program. For proprietary schools, participation is heaviest In 
NDSL ana least in the College Work-Study Program. The pattern for two- 
year colleges is jyst the^reveVse — they participate most ext^ensively 
in the work-study program, claiming 21 percent of work-study aiJoca- 
tions but accounting for less than 10 'percent of ' NDSL funds. 

Proprietary schools receive close to 7 percent of SEOG funds, 
even though they^ have been eligible for SEOG only sf-nce the passage 
of the Education Amendments of 1 972-. ; 

Comparisons with 1971-72 ' ' 

Tabje 2 shows the allocation of campus-based student aid f unds ^o two- 
year institutions, both public 'and private, in I97l-72^and 1974-75; 
The relative participation of two-year colleges in these programs has 
remained virtually unchanged. 



Table 2. Al location J)f funds in the campus-based programs to 2-year 
institutions (in percent]! - ' - 



SEOG " ^ 




cws 




' Total 


1971-72 15^ 










1974-75 17 


✓ 


21 


10 

• 


15.5 


The percentage of SEOG funds 
/i 


a 1 1 ocated 


to two-year- 


institutions 



during this period has- increased, but their share of -CWS funds has 
decreased. For the thra^ pnogrHmF combined, the percen-tage of funds 
received by two-year i4at'rtatj0iis-4^as''deel i ned slightly. 

i 
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Total dollar aHocati-ons to twQ^^year i nsti tut ioijp^^ander the thpee 
r^ograms rose 3 percent ,€hetwegtf^-j97 1 -72 and 1974-75, from $115 mil- 

J^lon 1*0"' $,H9 miflion. This comoares with an 8 percent overall rise ^n- 

✓ * f 

federaT al locations for'rfhe three programs over the-same period, '''' 

- ' . / 

Four faptof^.^detemining • ; 

Jn the 'campus-bas^d .st^|at^,^td ' pr^j^a^ federal fXinds ^re dts'tri— ^ — 
buted to postsecontf§ry^j*3Vsj:f^utTor^ in turn distribute tf^e'^funds 

to eligible studentsT Financial aid, officers determine s+ifdents/ ' ^ 
eligibility according to federal guidelines rn^fi tutiona] 'pb IN 
cies. Federal law requires that each dollar of supplemental grants'^ 
(SEOGs).be matched by. institutional and other resourced, including 
other federal resources, AI§.o, institutions mu^t supply 20 percent of 
the wages received by work-study part icipants 'and 10 percent of-^Na-- 
tional Direct Student, Loans, Even with this combi ned .effort, appro- 
priati^ons historically have "been InsufftcFent to cover the needs of 
all students eligible for federal student assistance.' 

In the determination of allocations to institutions, four factors 
are important — (I) the number 'of institutions applying, C2) fhstitU'- 
tfdnal requests, (3) panel-approved requests, and (4) state allocation 
formul^as, , * 

Number of "iTtst i tAJt ions 

In the fa'l.l^ af feach year, i nst l-tut tons file applications for funds to 
be used in the .'campus-based programs during the foNowing academic 
year. These app^^cations — the so-called "tripartite" form — collect in- 
formation descr^t>i4:g'^he JnstituiJon^S- sj-udejit body (particularly its 
economic character istics) , 'the i nsti tuTiohat~~Tesoi>rces committed to 
student aid, di'stribution of prevTouS" feder-a-k^itudaat aid funds, and 
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estimates ok need for new funding* The number'of i nstitut ions . apply- , 
ing for Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, Caf}ege Work-Study 
funds, and National Direct Student Loan funds has risen- stead i ly as^ 
eligibility requirements have 'bfeen broadened, and as if^sti tut ions bave, 
acquired resources with which "^"0 match federal contributions^ In- 
creased knowledge and , sophistication ^about the, programs have also 
hej ped to augment institutional participation. - 

I nst i tut iona I requests ~ y J ^ 

On its application, an institution es^fima+es and-requests the funds 
necessary to aid all e I Jg i bU students (.witHin theM nstitut ion 's abilr 
ity to cover federal matching requr r^r^e'^t5")t. 



Panel^-^ap.proyed reque^s / • ^ ^ 

App I icatidns' are'then reviewed by panels of federal/officials and.fi^-< 
nancial aid officer^ in each of the 10 federal, f^eg^i on s. The panels cJe- 
termine whether the .institutional requests seem rea^^^nable in I igh.t 
of past uses of funds and prospect i v^' needs . An appeals process, i^s, 
available for institutions that feel the patiel has been unfair 1n its 
assessment. 

^ ^: r . ■ ■ ■__ /,■ 

State al locations - - ' 

Statutory formulas determine the amount of funds each st^fe receives. 

Under current law, 10 percent of appropriated funds in each program 

« f 

may be distributed to states at the discretion of the Commissioner of 

Education. For. the remaining 90 percent of funds, 'the state Allocation 

i 

formula is different for each program. SEOG funds are distributed on 
'the basis of fuM-rtlme equivalent students in each state but the NDSL 
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formula is based on full-time students. The CWS formula involves a 
^weighting of pdstsecondary students, high school graduates, and 
^^^^ll'drer. under IS from linpbver ished f^miiies, 7nese-,.:f ormuias deter- 
mine the amount of funds available to be di stri buted' to I nsf i tut ions . 
in each state under each program. Each' i nsti tution in tu'rn receives a 
fraction -of the state allocation equal to its share of total panel- 
approved requests. Thus,^ if, a state's allocation is 60 percent of fts 
approved requests, each institution In that state wl 1 1. .receive 60 per- 
cent of Its approved request. Traditionally, the percentage of re- 
quests ^illed for each program differs considerably f rom ,^tate to 

state 'caus t ng great Inequities among states, J nsti tutlons, and there- 

. 2 

fore individual students In differing states. The provision setting 
aside 10 percent of the funds In each program for[ dr^strlbutlon by the 
Commissioner is designed to ameliorate these I neqult i es, .b^t the gaps 
from state to state remat^n wide. 




2. For example. In 1973-74 some states received as little as 42,6 per- 
cent o-f their requests for Supp I etpenta I Educational Opportunity Grants, 
although one state received 100 percent; for National- Direct Studen^ 
LoaV^s one state received 'as liftle as 18.1 percent and three states- v 
100 percent; ^for Colfege Work-Study ' some"^ states' recel ved as little as 
45.2 ^'peccient, others as much as .79 percent. See Table 9 on pagfe 22 

for each staters percentage of pane I -approved requests In each of the 
three programs. " ' . ' 

3, Urider SEOG and CV/S the* Comml ss loner used the 10 percent set-aside 
to bring a nUmber,of states that would have been funded at very low 

^4 l^idels up to at'least a minimum percentage of their papel-approved ^ . 
requests, thus In 1973-74, 24 states were funded at 42.6 percent of 
their SEdG requests and 19 states at 45.2 percent of their CWS^Vje- 
quests. The 10 percent set-aside has not yet been Implemented under ■ 
NDSL because the appropriation for this program In fiscal years 1973 
and 1974 did' not exceed the fiscal 1972 level. When the set-aside '^ro- 
vision was written into'the Jaw by the Education Amendments of 1972, 
Cohgress stipulated that no state could' receive less than It had in 
fiscal year 1972 as a result of the set-aside; In effect, this has 
meant that the set-aside does not becoTne operational until the appro- 
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Number of applicant institutions 

The enigma of institutional participation in the campus-based pro- 
grams is Hie !ow participetion by the two-year sector. According to 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, there are 
1,141 accredited two-year institutions in the nation,, and presumably 
thfey are all eligible for participation in federal student assistance* 
programs. For 1974-75, hov^ever, approximatiely 220 two-year co-l leges 
did not f i le appi ications^ for SEGG, nearly 50a fai led to apply for 
NDSL, and 140 did not request CWS funds. 

One study estimates that for 1971-72 the number of two-year i n- 

4 ' ' 

stitutions participating in CWS was 784. Of these, slightly more than 
60 percent applied for all three. programs, 27 percent applied for CWS 
and one other program, and about IJ-percent applied only for CWS— 
clearly the most popular program among the two-year institutions. 
Comparatively, over 95 percent of four-year institutions that partici- 
pated in the CWS program also participated in the otiier two programs. 

These data clearly demonstrate some missed opportunities. Many 
two-year institutic^ns sin[;ply do not apply for one or more of the pro- 
grams. There may be a number of reasons for such r(onparti,cipat ion-- 

•5 

lack of matching funds required for the federal program^ Cor legal 

■ i ' ' * " — 

priation goes above the 1972 level. Because Congress has approved $321 
million for NDSL in fiscal year'vl975 (to be allocated in academic year 
1975-76), exceeding the 1972 level .by $35 milli,on, the -10 percent set- 
aside in NDBL will be i^mpl^mented i n">he comi ng. year.' 

4. Evaluation Report on the College Work-Study Program by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1973. 

5. Many i»nst i tutions are~penhaps unaware th^at the requirements for 
matching federal funds under the student aid programs (and certain 
other federal higher education programs) may be waived by the Commis- 
sioner if the applicant institution qualifies as a "developing insti- 
tution" under criteria set forth in Title III of'thd Higher Education 
Act. Title III defines a developing institution as. an institution 
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-constraints on such use of local funds)', a reluctance to, take on the 
task of loan collections in the case of NDSL; admi ni strati ve under- 
staffing of the community colleges, lack of professionalism and so- 
phistication, and sometime?*' lack of perception of student financial 
needs. Even when tuition charges are zero or very low, the student 
still has other costs associ ated , wi th attending a higher education 
i nsti tution-«p^oom and board or expenses related to commuting, books and 
supplies, and incidental costs . 'Because of their long tradition of 
low student charges, some commu,hity colleges tend to think of student 
aid as outside their concern, something for higher priced four-year 
institutions to worry about. But their students do have substantial 
needs and in too many cases are effectively denied opportunities for 
federal assistance simply because of the institutions' failure to 
apply for an allotment of funds. 

Institutional requests 

Furtl^rmore, the two-year i nst i tu*f idns that do participate in the 
campus-based programs may not be requesting as much money as they 
should. Public and private two-^ear colleges enroll over 25 percent- ^ 
of ail students (ful l-time^^quivalent) in postsecondary education, and 
every source of available dafte otn the income distribution of enrolled/ 
students indicates that lower-ji ncome students tend to be concentratefl 
in the community colleges. For example, the American Council on Edu-/ 
cation's The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1973 indicates 
that two-year colleges enroll approximately 53 percent of all firs 
time, full-time freshmen who come from families with incomes^^of l^ss- 

that, among other things, 'Ms, for financial or other reasons, s/frug- 
gling for survival and isolated from the main currents of acaden/ic 
life." 
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fhan $10,000, compared with 33 percent for four-year colleges and 14 
percent for universities. Even after considering the lower costs of at- 
tendance at tvj^-year colleges, preliminary estimates of the College 
Entrance Examination Board indicate that 20 to 25 percent of all 
student financial need for full-time students in higher education is 
in two-year institutions. Yet, as Table 3 indicates,* two-year insti- 
tutions accounted for less ,than 16 percpnt of the institutional re- 
quests for funding in^the academic V^ai" 1974-75.' This, of course, may 
be due to the lack of participation of eligible two-year institutions^ 
mentioned above. But at least a part of the explanation may be that 
two-year colleges underestimate the actual costs of attending, par- 
ticularly for commuter ^students! Two-year institutions participating 
.in the campus-based programs may not be requesting funds commensurate 
with the actual needs "Of their students. 

Application review and allocation process 

Are those two-year institutions that do appl^^^disadvantaged by the 
O.E. panel review process and by the impact of state allocation 
f ormu^las? 

Table 3 presents data on institutional requests, amounts recom- 
mended by paViels, and abtual allocations for the three campus-based 
programs. These data cTearly indicate that the impact of panel review 
cutbacks and state allocation formulas falls fairly equal ly among all 
types of institutions. The one exception is the proprietary school - 
category—panels consistently reduce the rej^uests of proprietary in- • 
stitutions by a larger percentage (45 to 50 -percent on the average) 
than for all other institutions (15 to 25 percerf^ on the average). 
Omitting the proprietary schools, there are only ^^jghMgible differ- 
ences in the percentage cCits applied by' panels to two- and four-year 
pubHc and private i-nsti tutions. * \' • ' 
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Similarly, there is nearl'y perfect consistency among institu- ^ 
tiqnal types irt the percentage of pane I -approved amounts that are 
actually funded. This fi^gure hovers around 50 percent f.or all typ.es 
of institutions, i'ncluding proprietary schools. Th i s^iemonstrd^fis that 
thfe state allocation formulas, which set the share that each state reA 
ceives and determine the percentage' of amounts recommended by the ' 
pane! ihat can be fL;r.dcd in each sta+e^ do not Have a d i spropoi^+'C^n- 
ately adverse eifecf on any particular sector of pbstsecdndary eddca- 
tioh. (However, it should be stressed again that state allocati^^n 
formulas do have a d i'f f erervt^^ and often inequitable impact on individ- 
ual institutions and on individual students in different ^tates.)--^ 

Table 4 summarizes the experience of two-year i nst i tut ton^ i n^ 
the allocation process for Supplemental Educational 0pp9rtun i ty 
Grants, College Work-Study, and National Direct Student- Loans. 'In all - 
three programs, the two-year sector maintains a fairly consistent per- 
centage of total requests, panel -approved amounts, and actual' amounts 
received. Tables 5, 7,' and 8 (pages 19 to 21) provide more detailed 
information on the participation of all- types ^ i nst i tii^ions J n each^,, 
of the three programs. i 



Table 4. Two-year institutions' share of requests, panel-approved 
requests, and allocations in the campu5-based student aid programs 
for academic year 1974-75 (in percent) ^ ^ 











Total of all 


2-year institutions' share 


SEOG 


"cws 


NDSL 


three programs 


3 

Total institutional requests 


■17.2 


21.5 


10.0 


16.6 


Total pane 1 -approved requests 


17.7 


21 .8 


9.7 


16.7 \- 


Total al focations 


16.6 


20.9 


9.5 


15.5 



P.2 
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This anal>y^sis suggests that neither the panel review process 
(even though two-year i r>5*t i tut i ons are reportedly underrepr^sented on 
the Off ice' of Education panels) nor the state allotment procedures 
explains the apparent relative underf undi ngv af community colleges in 

4 ) 

"campus-based" federal student ai\J programs. 

Comparison of distribution of Basic Grant funds and cdrtipus- biased' funds 

Table 5 compares an est^imate of the distribution of Ba€rc Grant funds 
•by type and control of. institution with'the distribution of funds 
''NjfSder the campus-based programs. The 'first column estimates Basic 
Grant distribution assuming f ui I funding for all eligible undergrad- 
uates, part time and full time. The second column illustrates the 
distribution of the campus-based student aid funds^ 

The results show that students in public two-year institutions 
should receive through the Basic Grant program relatively more funds 
(27 percent of the total) t/ian they receive at present in the campus- 
based programs (13 percent o# the total). 

It should be emphasized that the distribution of BEOG funds shown 
in Table 5 is hypothetical. It assumes not only full funding of the 
program but also equal r^tes of "partici pation by eligible students in 
different types of institutions. v 

Avai.lable evidence about the aotua I operation of the Basic Grant 
program in its first two years of existence suggests that students in, 
two-year colleges are participating at lower rates than might be ex- 
pected. In 1973-74, Basic Grant awards were restr i cted to freshmen 
and in 1974-75 ,to freshmen and sophomores — restrictions that should 
presumably inflate the share of program funds r^eived by two-year 
college students. A rough estimate indicates that studetif$- i n two- 
•year public colleges should have accoun,ted for about 40 percent of 
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Table 5. 'Estimated distribution of Basic Grant funds and campus-based 
student aid by type of institution (in percent) 

• ^ : : 





Co 1 umn 1 . 
cST 1 rriaTea a i st r i d ut i on 
of Bas i c Grants at 
f ul 1 fund i ng 


Co 1 umn 2 

Total al location 
for SEOG, CflS, and NDSL 




r\i 




Publ ic ^ 


59% 


^ 4-year 


. 44 


' 46 


2-year 


27 ' 


13 


Pr i vate* 


■' 23. 


33 


Proprietary and 






vocational- 






technical 


6 


8 


Total 


100 


100 



^Because of limi'tations in the data base used for estimating the 
distribution of Basic Grants, private 2-year and 4-year institutions • 
are collapsed into one category in this table. Because of their 
relatively small enrollments, the ffrivate 2-year institutions* share 
of Basic Grant funds would be quite low in any event, probably not 
exce'eding 2 or 3 percent. ^ 

BEOG funds in 1974-75. Yet preliminary data show they actually received 
only about 25 percent of the money. According to the same data, public 
four-year institutions received 40 percent of BEOG funds in 1974-75, 
compared with a projected share of 35 percent; and private institutions 
received 25 percent, ccxnpared with a projected 15 percent. 

One factor tending to screen out two-year college students is that 
Basic Grants in 1973-74'and 1974-75 were also restricted to full-t4me 
students. Only beginning in 1975-76 will part-time students (who enroll 
heavily in two-year institutions) become eligible for the program. 
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flowever this change w^i I I probably not bring about a major shift in 
the d i-stri buti on of total Basic Grant funds. ' ^ 

Perhaps the greatest influence on actual student participation 
rates and thus on the distribution of BEOG funds in the program^s first 
two years has been the relative strength of financial aid admi n i stra- 

^Iofl ddiuny institutions. Traiuou, W5 I ! i Pif OrmOd^ f 1 nanC i a I aid dulTiiil- 

istrators who can counsel ana encourage students to apply for the 
program have probably ^ad as much to do with relative participation 
rates on different campuses as anything else. Thus it may well be that 
until the Basic Grant pi^ogram becomes better known and understood, the^ 
distribution of Basic Grant funds will not be far different from the 
pattern that exists under ^he campus-based programs. The 'estimate 
presented .in Table 5 iJ Ijjstrates what .the Basic Grant distribution 
shou Id look I i kfe when the Basic Grant program matches the original 
Congressional intent of helpiTig needy "students regardless of where 
theyHive or attend college. 

A final note , , 

This research underlines the importance of upgrading administration 
of student aid at community colleges, Not only are the campus-based 
programs clearly dependent* on institutional initiative and follow- 
through, but, part i c i pat i on , i n the Ba^jcr Grant program, at least during 
its infancy, also seems to be cl ose'l y^re I ated to i nst i tuti ohal capa- ^ 
bility^'in this area. Many two-year institutions are penalizing them- 
selves and their students by riot devoting more systematic attention 
and greater staff resources to the mana^gement of student assistance, 
the fastest growing type of federal aid to postsecondary education. 
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Table 9. Percentage of panel -approved requests allocated to'each sta^te' 
in each of„the three campus-based student aid programs for 1973r74 

^ ^ ^ ■- 

state • SEOG CWS . NDSL 

Alabama 42.6^ 47:0^ . 36. 0? 

Alasl^a 42.6 45.2 \ 31.2 

Arlzoh^ ^ . . 53.0 68.5 50.5 

Arkansas , 45.1 69.0 100.0 

Ca'l IfprnU' ^ • 43.5 45.2 44J 
# 

Colorado 43.7 45.2 45.7 

Connect i cut 62 . 2 67 . 4 50.5*" 

Delaware '54.8 74.1 * 63.2 

Dlsirict of ColumbFa 42.6 45.2 41.9' 

Florida 53.9 72.1 ^ :j33.l 

Georgia 42...6 , 74.0 '57.8 

Hawaii ^ 100.0. 73.3 100.0 

Idaho 61.1 47.5 99.3 

Illinois 42.6 45.2 48.4 

Indiana 42.6 '68.3 ' 39.4 

Iowa ^ 42.6 ^ 56.8 40.0 

Kansas * 50.6 ^ 57.-7 69.4 

Kentucky 44.3 72.4 71.0 

Louisiana 42.6 67.9 ^ 73.7 

Maine 42.6 45.2 ^8.1 

Maryland 47.0 65.9 51.4 

Massachusetts 42.8 45.2 * ^34.5 

Michigan 42.6 M'6.5 'r . ■ 49.9 

Minnesota - ' 42.6 _ 45-. 2 / '37.5 

Mississippi ^ 42.6 55.8 " ' 57.9 

Missouri * 52.2 57.9 ' ^ 65.7 

Montana ' ^ 44.4 .45.2 ' 91.8 

Nebrasj<a ^ 50.2 65.9 88.2 

Nevada ^ ' 54.6 ' ^ 45.2 56.8 . * 

New Hampshire . *^ 42.6 ''45.2 23.1 

• ' ^ -J- 

New Jersey 48.1 , 67.0 56.5 

New Mexico* .42.6 • 53.3 52.6 

New York 42.6 50.'^ 42.8 

North Carolina ' . '^6 6f..'6 • 61.2, 

North Dakpta ' 42,-6 45.2 33.5 
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